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EVXDENTIAI..  _  I  vHtion  were  able,  in  any  good  nieasiirc,  to  answer 
mJr'ruTUkiP  11  lb«‘ pur|K»se,  ^ey  have  been  left  to  its  guidaiu  e  ; 

IJlhL  OL  Kor..  11.  though  iiitliisca.se  much  error,  and  much  incon- 

ntvKLATioN  Tin;  only  ke.mh>y  for  idolatry  a.M)  venience,  have  arisen  Iroin  the  false  judgemenUt  that 


si’PF.RSTiTioN. — By  Dr.  Pritally.  thus  left  to  their  own  experience  iuid  observa- 

.•  1- .L  ■  •  I  •  I  I  t  .  tion,  w;ll  tail  into.  One  reason  ol  tliis  may  be,  that 

ne  fmt  of  thtir  i^norunct  «/.  ^„„„.iedge  acquire.l  by  experience  is  of  much  more 

1  d,  x\u,  .  value  than  that  wlucli  In  acquired  by  instruciior..  It. 

I’he  suftirieney  of  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  makes  a  much  dwper  impre.s.siun,  so  as  to  be  more 
for  the  iliscovery  of  all  iiselul  truth,  has  been  the  sur  -ly  retained,  and  more  etl'ectuidly  applied  in  the 
en*at  boast  of  unbelievers  in  divine  revelation,  conduct  of  life.  This  we  see  in  all  children.  One. 
But  thus  idea  has  been  the  oft'spiing  of  a  conceit  of  fall,  and  consequent  hurt,  will  teach  tlieiu  caution 
the  |M)wers  of  the  human  intellect,  in  con-cqui-nce  infinitely  better  than  any  adinonitions  of  tlicir 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  an  advanced  p«-i  iod  of  the  j  jiarents  or  guides. 

woild,  without  considering  hv  hovv  slow  degrees  that  Now  it  has  pleased  our  universal  parent  to  treat 
knowledge  was  attaincdi  and  e-i'ieciallv  how- nuich  J  the  whole  hiunan  race  as  wc,  if  we  act  wisely,  treat 
of  it  was,  in  reality,  from  that  very  revcLvtion  which  |  children,  i.  e..  leave  them  as  much  as  they  Mlely 
they  consider  as  nncccessary.  i  m.*!  .  be,  to  ihemsehes  inttiposing  only  to  prevenf 

VVithout  positive  instniction,  mankind,  in  the  pome  great  and  fatal  evil,  of  which  it  wa.s  iaipussilnu 
earliest  ages,  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  that  they  should  he  suihcieiitly  apprized  tlieuvselves. 
every  thing,  on  w  hich  their  existence  and  happiness  And  it  w  e  coasider  the  state  of  the  world  in  very 
most  depended.  Seeing  nothing  but  ejects,  and  early  ages  destitute  of  the  knowledge  ths«  Ibls  siuco 
unable  to  trace  their  triTe  couse,  they  must  have  hec*  acquired  by  experience  ami  observation,  and 
wandered  in  a  boundless  field  of  « onjecture,  of  the  lights  tliat  have  been  derived  from  revelation, 
which  we  see  the  mind  of  man  to  he  always  exceed-  vve shall  be  convinced  that  some  'Upcmutural  ipstnu  - 
ingly  fertile.  Soon  finding  that  there  is  no  cliect  tion  was  higlily  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  iieeessa- 
without  some  adequate  cause,  men.  who  have  natu-  ly,  if  it  was  the  ultimate  intention  of  onr  Maker  to 
rallv  but  little  patience  of  investigation,  (for  it  is  train  men  to  virtue  here,  and  happincM  hereafter, 
only  experienre  that  teaches  this)  presently  imagine  It  has  pleased  divine  jirovidencc  to  leave  >omaiiv 
something  or  other  to  be  the  lause  of  every  thing  of  the  human  race  in  llus  state  of  natural  ignorance  ; 
tliat  thev  observe,  and  they  acquiesce  in  this  snj)-  and  the  conseipience  of  it  has  been  so  tatal,  that 
posed  cause  till  farther  obsenation  sh;dl  convince  we  .see  the  greatest  leasuii  to  be  thankful  for  that 
them  of  their  mist.ake.  But  what  is  most  to  be  siipemiitural  instruction  which  has  been  atforded  to 
p'grcfted,  is,  that  an  opinion  of  tliis  kind  once  en-  some,  and  whicli  lias,  by  their  means,  bfccn  t  ommii- 
tertained,  esticcially  when  it  has  been  recommended  nicated  to  others.  But  many  prTsoiis  in  this  ad- 
hv  a  derivation  from  remote  antiquity,  does  not  vanced  age  of  tlie  world  have  no  idea  how  great 
eiisilv  give  way  to  better  judgement.  the  ignoranee  of  the  early  ages  was,  or  of  what 

Whoever  were  the  first  of  the  human  race,  and  mankind  have  siitfercd  in  consequence  of  it.  It 
by  whatever  meaii.s  they  came  into  existence,  unices  may,  therefore,  he  of  use  to  state  a  few  ifKpiotiona- 
fhe  course  of  nature  was  wholly  ditferent  from  what  ble  facts,  in  order  to  demoibt rate  this,  and  to  shew 
it  is  known  to  he  now,  they  mu't  have  perished  with-  that  the  greater  light  we  now  enjoy  dul  i.v*.  in 
out  foreign  assistance.  Whether  men  were  pro-  reality,  come  from  tlie  use  of  reason,  honi 
diieed  in  a  state  of  inf.incy,  or  of  jicrfect  nnuiliood,  another  and  higher  .source. 

will  make  no  iliffcrence  ;  because  our  ideas,  the  Whatever  the  first  parents  of  the  human  mce 
elements  of  !«11  our  knowledge,  have  no  inleU  be-  might  have  been  taught  ibeinselves  and  endeavored 
sides  the  external  senses,  and  these  must  be  used  to  teach  their  posterity,  unquestionable  history 
and  exercised  before  they  ran  give  us  any  informa-  carries  us  hark  to  a  period  in  vshich  all  mankind, 
tion  of  things  without  us  ;  and  these  ideas  must  be  with  very  few  excepiioii-s,  and  those  of  a  people  tho 
v.irionsly  combined  and  compared,  before  we  could  most  famed  for  their  wisdom,  iniagiiied  tm-re  was  a 
by  their  means,  form  any  proper  judgement  of  multiplicity  oi  superior  Beings  dim  ting  tiie  all'airs 
things,  or  take  any  proper  and  safe  measures  for  of  the  world  ;  that  the-c  deities  were  of  very  ditf<  r- 
oiir  conduct.  A  child  left  to  itself  would  he  more  eiu  di-positions  and  characters,  some  disposed  t.> 
helpless  than  any  other  young  animal.  It  must  do  good,  and  others  to  do  evil,  to  men;  and  that 
neeessar'ilv  perish  ;  and  a  grown  man,  with  no  more  their  favour  was  to  be  procured  by  rites  and  cerc- 
knowIed<'C  than  a  new-born  child,  would  be  a-  little  monies  instituted  in  their  honor,  and  frequt  ntiv  bv 
able  to  take,  care  of  himself.  Whenever,  therefore,  .action-,  some  of  which  are  now  universally  dceineil 
men  were  fir-t  produced,  they  must  have  had  some  abomniable,  and  others  enicl ;  so  that  what  was 
instructionscommunicated  to  them  by  their  m:iker;  called  religion,  was  far  fnnn  having  any  connexion 
so  that  what  we  may  properly  call  divine  revehtion  with  good  morals. 

was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fir-t  stage  of  our  Divination,  magical  arts,  and  necromancy,  were 
existence.  important  part  of  the  lieatlM-n  reliiiions. 

It  is  agreeable,  however,  to  the  gencud  plan  of  Thev  had  a  great  variety  of  niles  by  whieli  to  judge 
providence,  that  no  more  supematuaJ  iastniction  be  of  the  good  or  bad  success  of  their  schemes  .  nd 
given  to  men  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tlieir  projects,  especially  appearances  in  their  sacrifices, 
well  bein"  ;  and  w  here  their  own  reason  and  obser-  as  the  form  and  position  of  the  cntiads  of  the 
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bea>t!»  slain,  &^c.  And  in  order  to  gain  favour,  or 
ensure  revente,  tlury  had  recourse  to  taiions  prac¬ 
tices,  which  they  hud  been  led  to  b♦•lieve  liad  a 
connexion  witli  the  ol)jects  (»f  tin  ir  wishes.  Also, 
what  t»»  us  appears  most  extraordinary,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  is,  that  the  more  ingenious,  and  the 
more  highly  civilized,  any  of  these  ancient  nations 
were,  the  gnsater  was  the  number  of  their  supersti¬ 
tions  observances, 

'rite  pro|)er  cause  of  these  w  retched  superstitions, 
was,  as  the  a|)Ostle  justly  calls  it,  ignun.nrt.  It  was 
men’s  ignormce  of  nature;  and  of  the  tme  causes 
of  events:  but  such  ignorance  as  it  was  not  in  their 
power  wholly  to  remove.  Thincs  were  continually 
happening  unexpected  by  them,  the  causes  of  them 
being  what  they  could  not  see  or  comprehend,  and 
therefore  they  com  hided,  that  the  raiisc  was  some 
invisible  jvower,  the  agency  of  which  no  human 
power  or  sagacity  could  control.  Ihit,  as  at  hist 
they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  absolutelv  invisible, 
they  ascrilied  these  events  to  the  intlucnce  ol  such 
visible  objects,  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  visible  agents  in 
nature ;  imagining  that  the  good  and  evil  which  they 
did  procceeded  Irom  design,  and  therefore  either 
that  they  were  themselves  intelligent  Beings,  or 
actuated  by  intelligent  Beings  residing  in  them,  and 
directing  the  influence. 

Though  mankind  in  ceneral  might  retain  the  idea 
of  one  supreme  mind,  w  hich  had  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to  them  by  their  first  parents,  yet  not  being  able 
to  conceive  how  one  mind  could  sufliciiMitly  attend 
to  every  thing,  they  might  think  there  were  inferior 
intelligences,  to  whom  dilferent  de|rartments  in  the 
government  of  the  world  were  delegated.  .\nd, 
from  this  principle,  directing  their  chief  attention 
to  these  Beings,  with  whom  they  supposed  they  had 
more  immediately  to  do,  they  would  in  timeentire- 
ly  lose  sight  of  the  one  Supreme.  Tiny  would 
have  no  act  of  worship  directed  to  him,  but  would 
confine  their  regards  to  the  inferior,  ami  therefore 
imperfect  Beings ;  and  they  would  unavoidably 
fonn  their  ideas  of  their  cfuirocfers  from  what  they 
supposed  to  proceed  from  them  ;  judging  from 
what  they  felt  themselves,  and  observed  in  other 
persons,  w  hat  they  must  be,  in  order  to  do  us  they 
did. 

Accordingly,  we  find  among  Heathen  nations 
characfgjrs  of  their  gods,  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
those  Ol  men  ;  soim^  revengeful,  some  capricious, 
and  some  even  liljidinous  ;  for  proof  of  which  we 
need  only  appeal  to  Homer  and  the  Grecian  my¬ 
thology  in  general.  It  w;cs  in  order  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  to  some  of  these  deities  that 
.they  inflicted  the  greatest  cmelties  upon  others,  and 
even  upon  themselves,  courting  their  favor  by  the 
most  expensive  sacrifices,  and  the  most  painfid 
mortifications ;  and  to  recommend  themselves  to 
others,  they  indulged  in  such  abominable  practices, 
as  on  any  other  occasion  they  could  not  help  re¬ 
garding  with  detestation.  ' 

When  once  the  worship  of  the  one  tme  God,  a 
Being  of  perfect  purity,  as  well  as  infinitely  power¬ 
ful  and  benevolent,  was  abandoned,  the  rest  follow-  { 
ed  of  course  ;  :md  that  it  was  natural,  is  evident 
from  a  similar  idolatry,  and  similar  rites  of  worship, 
having  been  instituted  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts ' 
of  the  world,  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Boinans,  and  also  in  Hindustan,  Mexico,  and 
Pent.  I 

We  shall  not  much  wonder  at  mankind  in  very  ^ 
early  ages  imagining  such  bodies  as  tlie  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  other  natural  objects,  to  be  animated, 
U'  we  consider  bow  prone  children  are  to  personify  ^ 


every  thing  that  affects  them,  so  as  to  feel  red 
anger  agaiii't  any  thing  that  is  the  occasion  of  pain 
to  them.  Even  many  persons  crown  up  will  fre¬ 
quently,  before  they  reflect,  be  affected  in  a  similar 
manner.  Whole  nations  of  men,  whosemhids  hare 
not  been  eulti\atcd,atthi-.\ery  day  entertain  notiuiis 
exactly  similar  to  tliose  of  the  ancients,  which  ltd 
the  way  to  idolatry.  Thus  the  people  of  Sumatra, 
as  Dr.  Marsden  informs  ns,  haie  tlie  most  supersti- 
toiis  respect  (or  the  sea,  inuigining  its  various  mo¬ 
tions  to  be  wdiintary,  and  not  the  eil’ect  of  ti  e 
action  of  the  wiiiil  upon  it. 

'I'lic  arts  of  magic  ar.il  divination  were  cqnallv 
owing  to  men’s  ignorance  of  tin*  natural  causes  of 
cunts,  and  tlieir  taking  up  with  funcifnl  eausi  s 
instead  of  them.  Nor'hall  wc  wonderatthc  sii|)«i. 
sliiion  of  the  ancient',  when  won  tlcct  iq>on  similar 
superstition,  owing  to  similar  ignorance,  in  inanv 
persons  of  iliis  enlightened  age,  in  all  countries, 
(’hristi-uis  not  excepted. 

Tlie  ancient  Gufks  and  Homans,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  revenge  upon  any  iierson,  made  im.'iges 
of  wax,  wool,  and  other  things,  with  certain  cere¬ 
monies,  and  supposed  that  by  melting,  tearing,  and 
otheiwise  abusing  those  images,  the  persons  whom 
they  represented  would  snfl'er  in  the  same  manner. 
But  notions  exactly  similar  to  these  (the  remains, 
no  doubt,  of  Heathen  superstition)  exist  at  this 
very  day.  I  myself  was  intimately  ue(|nainted  with 
a  person  of  considenible  pro|)erty,  who,  imagining 
his  sheep  to  have  snftered  by  witeh-eraft,  drove  a 
stake  through  one  of  them  whileit  was  alive,  and  left 
it  to  perish  in  that  condition ;  really  thinking  that 
the  person  who  had  bewitched  them  would  perish  at 
the  same  time  that  the  sheep  did,  though  it  was  not 
|)ossib|e  for  him  to  have  any  idea  of  Uie  manner  in 
which  the  snfl'ering  of  the  animal  could  be  the 
cauM‘  of  the  snfl'ering  of  the  witch  ;  and  it  was  not 
in  my  power,  though  he  was  a  man  of  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  and  of  good  sense  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  to  convince  him  that  he  had  done  wrong. 

How  many  have  there  been,  if  they  cannot  be  so 
readily  found  at  pn^si-nt,  who  have  profl'essed  to 
cure  wounds  by  practising  on  the  weapon  w  ith  which 
they  were  made,  to  cure  warts  by  burying  in  the 
ground  pieces  of  flesh  with  which  they  have  been 
nibbed,  which  flesh,  it  is  further  curious  to  observe, 
must  have  been  stolen  ;  and  how  many  are  there 
who  still  pretend  to  cure  the  ague,  and  other  diseas¬ 
es,  by  various  ehanns,  without  any  proper  medical 
treatment.  All  these  practices  were  suggested  by 
ideas  exac:tly  !dmilar  to  those  which  were  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  idl  the  siqierstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
Heathens ;  proceeding  from  an  equal  ignorance  ol 
till  causes  of  natural  effects,  and  men’s  substituting 
imaginary  causes  in  their  places. 

The  ancient  Heathens  judged  of  the  snecevs  ol 
entcr}irizes  by  certain  animals  crossing  their  paths 
in  particular  directions,  orccitain  birds  appearing  to 
the  right  hand  oi  to  the  left  ol  them.  But  there 
are  similar  appearances  that  are  deemed  lucky  or 
nninekv  among  all  ignorant  pi  rsons.  Do  not  sailors 
fancy  they  can  procure  a  wind  by  whistling  ?  and 
do  not  some  gamesters  really  think  to  change  their 
luck,  as  they  call  it,  at  cards,  by  rhangbg  their 
places  at  the  talde,  or  even  turning  round  their 
chairs  ?  Where  there  is  cipial  ignorance,  there  will 
be  etpial  superstition.  As  to  fortune-telling  by  nnin- 
berless  appearances,  and  by  astrology,  or  tlie  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  stars  and  planets,  there  is  at  this  day 
almost  as  much  of  it  in  practice,  among  ignorant 
people,  persons  of  fortune  and  fashion  by  no 
means  e.xcepted,  as  ever  there  was.  Wc  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  origin  and  progre-s  of  Heathen  su- 
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p-T>ti»i<in,  ami  li«‘.athcii  iilolativ,  if  we  reflect  upon  whom  this  marvellous  truth  can  be  proclaiiu- 
w hat  passes  under  our  own  ryc<.  nfl  Conceited  mortals  may  boast  of  the 

^^e  .shidl  not  wonder  at  the  lon^  coiuinuame  of  individual  possession  of  an  immortal  princi- 
ancicnt  supe, -St, tious  unsupported  as  they  a^  hv  ^  bids  defiance  to  dissolution  ;  but 

facts  and  experience,  if  wc  consider,  tliat  whatevir  ?  .  ,  r  i  ,i  i  i  ,• 

becomes  eenerally  I.eliesed,  on  wl.atever  ground,  »»  humiliating  to  con- 

cuntiiuies  to  be  beiiesed ;  tlu‘  faith  of  tin*  father  sider  that  the  acknowlcdgemt  of  that  would 
being,  in  most  cases,  easily  transmitted  to  the  son,  hy  no  means  evince  the  doctrine  of  individ- 
ulthoiit  any  examination  oi  his  own,  frf)in  his  having  ual,  hap|>y  and  perpetual  existence.  Accord- 
seen  no  reason  to  di-tiu>.t  it.  ANo  a  single  fact  iny  iq  that  hypothesis,  the  immortal  principle 
favorahle  to  an  establidiecl  opinion  will  In-  more  existed  in  eternity, i^ore  tt’wie  tfi74  without 
talked  ol,  ami  thereby  make  more  impression  than  ^onal  consciou.siiess  ;  and  it  may  also  exist 
many  that  are  nntavourahle  to  it,  which  will  be  ac-  *  ^  i 

coiin'ted  lor  on  some  principle  or  other,  so  as  not  to  afier  we  leav*  the  world,  in  tlio 

invalidate  the  gr  neral  ma.xim.  •  “•‘‘Uie  unconscious  situation.  As  the  body 

This  we  see  in  various  ill-founded  prognostics  returns  to  the  earth,  and  is,  as  it  was.  before 
concerning  tlic  weather,  from  its  raining,  or  not  its  organization,  so  the  spirit  may  return  to 
r.Jning,  on  particular  d.iys  in  the  week,  at  ceii.iin  God  and  remain  forever  without  personal 
seasons  nl  tlie  year;  which  you  will  hear  recited,  existence.  Being  an  emanation  from  the 
an.l  assertcl  to  have  her  n  conhrmed  hv  the  un.lonn  ,  j 

experience  of  old  men,  who  roceivoil  fncin  Iroin  ,  ,,  ,  ;  .■ 

fludr  fathers,  who  liU.*wi,e  attesteil  their  truth  ;  l^uuiidless  splendor  of  iminortahly,  or. 
though  you  well  know  tliat  it  is  impossilfle,  in  the  hke  a  particle  of  water  from  an  immeasurable 
nature  of  things,  that  they  should  have  any  jiNt  fountain,  be  again  received  to  its  capacious 
found.ition  at  all.  In  fact,  rules  concerning  the  Irosotn,  and  lost  in  the  ocean  from  which  it  was 
weather  dependiiigon  theinoonare  no  better  found-  exhaled.  From  this  inode  of  reasoning  we 
ed,  though  they  retain  alinost  universal  credit.  In-  an-jvo  at  no  fairer  conclu.sions,  that  w’c  shall 
dications  of  tlie  luture  fortune  of  rsons  from  ^  susceptibility  for  happiness  and 

moles,  ami  other  natural  marks  on  their  boilies,  *i  .t  ,  , 

though  laughed  at  l.y  men  of  sense,  are  still  re-  ^  we  were  thus 

gardeil  bv  the  vulgiu.  Being  of  great  antiipiitv,  susceptible  iii  all  past  eternity.  ^  1  he  evidence 
even  such  silly  maxims  as  these,  will  not  soon  be  goes  too  far,  and  therefore,  gives  no  support 
universally  given  up.  to  the  hypothesis. 

(Tube  continued)  From  the  volume  of  nature  no  adequate 

'  s  VI  iMM  7'  •  evhleiice  can  be  adduced,  to  produce  con- 

LlhL  AM)  I.M.MDR  I  Aid  r\ .  viction  in  the*  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality. 

,l,id  hath  brought  life  and  iininnrtulity  to  light  Tlio  history  of  man,  conducts  us  all  finally 
through  the  gospel.  to  the  same  home,  and  leaves  a  world  to  sluin- 

II.  TIMOTHY  I.  10.  her,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  forever.  One 


universally  given  up.  to  me  iiypomesis. 

(Tube  continued)  From  the  volume  of  nature  no  adequate 

'  s  VI  IMM  o  •  evhteiice  can  be  adduced,  to  produce  cou- 

IdhL  AM)  I.M.MDR  I  Aid  r\ .  vietion  in  the*  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality. 

.■l,id  hath  brought  life  and  iininnrtulity  to  light  The  history  of  man,  conducts  us  all  finally 
through  the  gospel.  to  the  same  home,  and  leaves  a  world  to  sluin- 

II.  TIMOTHY  I.  10.  her,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  forever.  One 

The  intelligence  which  is  coinmiiiiicatcd  generation  after  another  rises  in  regular  suc- 
through  the  gospel,  i.s  iiicomparahly  glorioii.s.  ers.^ion,  crowding  the  next  former  off  the 
It  is  not  only  oooo  n  kvvs  or  oi.ah  Tini.Ncis,  but  stage,  as  though  anxious  to  exhibit  their  part  in 
it  imparts  to  the  believer  a  fiilne.ss  of  joy.  i  the  strange  and  changeful  drama  of  life.  Not  a 

The  gospel  reveals  news  of  a  pi-ctiliar  ilescrip-  j  solitary  individual  re-enters  the  world’s  thea- 

tion.  Much  intelligence  may  be  commiini-  tre.  All  alike  take  their  exit,  and  are  un- 
cated  that  is  new,  good  and  joyful,  and  yet,  fall  ‘  known  bcne.tlh  the  sun  forever.  Go  to  yon- 
infinitely  short  of  being  the  gospel  of  the  Son  !  der  grave-yard,  where  mortals  slumber  in  the 
of  God.'  'I'hat  intelligence,  which  hy  way  ofi  arms  of  death,  and  learn  the  only  language  of 
distinction,  is  denominated  oooi>  ni.ws  ok  ,  the  tomb,  the  epitaph  declaration  that  they 
«.KK.AT  jov,  lias  relation  to  one  point,  in  thejtntce  lived.  Lettered  stones  and  monuments 
great  system  of  revelation,  which  ought  to  he  :  are  more  instructive  than  the  once  living 
fully  uiider.stood.  It  is  the  annunciation  of!  thousands  whose  memory  they  preserve  from 
one  great  and  infinitely  interesting  trcth,  oblivion.  All  beside  them  is  speechless  as 
immediately  connected  with  wliicli,  are  a  va-  the  chambers  of  eternal  silence.  No  linger- 
riety  of  circuin.stances,  depending  on  it,  for  ing  spirits  hover  around  their  mouldering  relics, 
their  relative  use  and  imiiortance.  It  is  the  whispering  the  intelligence  of  their  present 
grand  centre  to  which  they  all  converge  ;  the  e.xistence.  Speechless  is  the  gentle  breeze 
focus  where  they  meet  and  harrnoiii/e,  ri  tlcct-  that  fans  the  verdant  covering  of  the  depart- 
Hig  on  a  world,  the  light  and  radiance  of  ed  hero,  philosopher,  astromnomer,  theologi- 
Heaven.  The  declaration  of  lifr  and  iinianr-  au-  ’Fho  country  for  which  they  seem  to 
tality  is  the  tri  th  to  uhich  tcc  allude.  It  is  eiiihark,  returns  us  no  intelligence  of  their 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  ?afe  arrival.  By  the  light  of  nature  we  follow 
of  the  world,  announcing  the  certainty  of  our  them  to  the  verge  of  tune,  and  standing  on  the 
future,  conscious,  hli.ssfiil  and  continued  ex-  shore  ol  a  vast  ocean,  with  exquisite  anxiety 
istence,  beyond  the  grave.  This  we  declare  we  gaze  till  the  la.st  dreadful  struggle  is  over, 
to  be  intelligence,  incomparable  and  glorious,  and  we  see  them  sink  in  the  fathomless  abyss, 
and  never  safely  asserted,  but  in  connexion  NV  e  feci  our  own  feet  sliding  from  the  preca- 
with  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  rious  bank  on  which  we  stand,  and  but  a  few 
Jesus  is  the  only  name  under  heaven,  through  suns  more,  and  wc  shall  be  whelmed  midst 
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death’s  awful  waves.  The  empire  of  the  de- 1  bliss  of  each  individual,  be  a  branch  of  liir 
stroying  angel  is  universal,  including  all  I  great  vine  of  eternal  life.  Who  then  will 
nations,  kindreds  and  tongues  of  the  earth,  j  abandon  the  hopes  of  immortality,  the  light  of 
He  wields  his  bloody  sceptre  from  north  to  l  the  gospel,  for  the  fantacies  of  human  learri- 
eouth,  from  east  to  west,  and  at  his  command,  inir  and  the  scintillations  of  philosojihy  ' 
nobles,  princes,  and  monarchs  bow  to  the  dust.  W  hat  reader  will  stop  his  ears  to  the  songs  of 
Statesmen,  whose  fame  has  been  wafted  to  angels,  and  sullenly  anticipate  the  eternal 
the  four  quarters  of  the  wide  world  ;  orators,  j  silence  in  the  tomb  of  annihilation  ?  If  to 
that  have  united  the  language  of  earth  and  :  bedieve  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  be  a  delu- 
heaven  i  conquerors,  decked  with  proud  I  sion,  (),  how  glorious  !  Who  would  not  pre¬ 
laurels  plucked  from  the  fields  of  war  ;  and  j  fer  a  fiction,  that  holds  up  a  burning  lainji  to 
all  the  dread  tyrants,  whose  flinty  compassions  j  cheer  the  future  world,  rather  than  a  reality, 
could  never  melt,  while  an  individual  remained  :  fraught  with  darknes.- — destructive  of  tlie 
unloaded  with  the  iron  chains  of  despotism,  1  momentary  joys  of  the  present  life,  and  for 
alike  submit  to  the  dominion  ot  death;  and  |  immortal  glory,  presenting  the  awful,  ami, 
in  the  sleep  of  the  tomb,  e.\hibit  the  emblem  |  frightful  substitute  of  a  bkamt.fss  ktk.kmtv 
of  perfect  equality,  with  the  unnumbered  i  I5ut,  adored  be  (Jod,  the  gospel  is  not  a  tic- 
multitude,  whose  interests,  feelinns,  hherttes  \  tion  ;  it  is  not  a  delusion.  It  is  based  on  the 
and  lives  had  been  but  toys  and  baubles  in  their  [  immutable  promises  of  (iod.  It  reveals  triitti 
hands.  Cold  are  the  lips,  motionless  the  { coeval  with  the  purpose  of  Heaven.  'I’lie 
tongues  withered  are  the  laurels  and  nerveless  |  herald  of  eternal  Peace  w  as  ordained  above 
the  arms,  in  the  domain  of  death.  Universal,  |  the  clouds,  and  under  the  commission  and  seal 
irreparable  and  eternal  are  the  devastations  of  I  of  Omnipotence,  proclaimed  glad  tidings  of 
death,  while  man  is  unblest  with  the  Goi^pel.  j  great  joy  to  all  people,  peace  on  earth,  goorl 
The  light,  how  glorious,  then,  which  shines  ,  will  toward  men.  This  declaration  was  the 
in  the  region  of  futurity.  How  gladilening  voice  of  him,  whose  benevolence  is  broader 
the  rays  of  hope,  beaming  on  the  mind’s  eye  j  than  the  earth  and  his  mercy  higher  than  the 
from  beyond  the  dark  billows  of  that  Jordan,  heavens.  'J’he  salvation  by  the  gospel  is  as 
Hail,  ye  heralds  of  heaven,  proclaiming  the  universal  as  the  devastations  of  sin  and  draitli, 
intelligence  of  the  abolition  of  death  ami  the  ]  and  eternal  as  the  pleasure  of  God.  'I'o  every 
redemption  of  a  world.  On  the  wing  of  in- 1  fallen  creature  in  the  wide  world,  it  brings 
spiration  we  are  borne  back  to  the  birth  of|  life  and  immortality,  'riirough  God’s  tender 
time,  when  light  first  dawned  in  the  wide  and  i  mercy  w  hereby  we  have  alr»-ady  been  visited 
fathomless  chaos,  and  man  emerged  from  j  by  the  day  sprint  Irom  on  lii"b,  we  look  fora 
nonentity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  percipient, !  crown,  incorruptible  and  uiideiiled,  and  that 
rational,  active  existence  ;  and  borne  on  the  |  fadeth  not  away. 

same  pinions  we  fly  forward,  till  time  itself]  Christian  Intellifiencer,  Col.  2. 

rests  on  the  bosom  of  eternity,  and  all  men!  — — — — — 

awake  from  the  slumbers  of  death,  immortal]  EVANC-ELIOAIi  REPOSXTOKY. 
in  their  existence  and  happy  in  their  .sphere,  i  ”  Tuov.  Sati  rdav.  >1av  ili!,  l«i7. 

as  the  God  whose  impression  they  bear. — O,  j - .  ,  .  ■.  : — 

how  transccndently  glorious  is  this  doctrine  of  I  J*l..\KHlSOf  HKilll  \1K,\\S. 

the  cross  1  Whose  heart  will  not  expand  with  j  misery,  iiow  mncli  ijcr-ecution,  and 

rapture  and  gratitude,  as  we  contemplate  the|  niuch  bloodsheil  would  have  be  en  avoided,  it 
glories  of  the  risen  Redeemer '?  The  Life  of  >  >»i»'kind  in  all  agC',  had  conceived  ariulit  of  the 
the  world  did  not  see  corruption,  and  the  |  moral  perfections  wliit  li  consiitute  the  adorable 
Prince  of  Peace  was  not  left  in  the  grave.  It  i  character  of  (iod,  and,  coiisenuently,  of  the  nni- 
•was  not  for  himself  alone,  he  arose  from  the  ]  sonablc  duty  of  man  in  its  variety.  People  aie, 
night  of  ejistCHce,  bursting  the  band.s  of  the  |  influenced  much  by  their  relicious  opinions,  wliieii 
universal  destroyer,  and  triumphing  over  all  proposition  derives  umiucstionable  supfMirt  from  the 
which  bears  the  name  of  death.  He  had  no  record  of  human  events  furnished  in  the  history  of 
separate  interest,  in  leading  the  mighty  con-  j|,g  pa,,t.  It  is  thought  well  pleasing  to  the  gotl 
queror,  a  captive  at  his  c.ar.  He  rises  !  and  of  the  Hast  Indian  that  he  should  fall  a  victim  to 


hell  tre^mbles,  earth  rejoices,  and  shouts  of  bv  being  cn.shed  beneath  the  ponderous 


triumph,  reverberate  in  Heaven.  He  is  the 
HEAD  OF  EVERY  MAN.  If  he  arosc  not,  there 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  this  life, 
we  have  our  only  hope  !  But  if  the  head 


juggernaut  ;  and,  that  the  widow  should  immolate 
herself  on  the  same  pile,  which,  wrapped  in  tlaiiie.s, 
is  consuming  the  dead  body  of  the  leeently 


arosc,  not  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hades  deceased  husband  ! !  These  things  would  not  take 
can  retain  his  members  in  their  dusfv  bcrls.  place,  if  these  iiiLslaken  pi-ople  had  correct  views  ol 


can  retain  his  members  in  their  dusty  beds.  pUce,  if  these  inisiaken  pi-ople  had  correct  views  o 
At  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  they  will  character  of  their  Creator.  A  mistaken  zeal 


awake,  and  like  a  man  rising  from  profound  lor  God,  has  done  incalculable  injury  to  man : 
sleep,  start  into  a  new  and  perpetual  state  of  evidential  to  this  point,  Is  the  instance  of  the  unho- 
being,  to  the  en  joyment  of  life  and  immortal-  ly  Crusades,  instiuited  to  redeem  Palestine  from  the 
jty  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel  and  the  haiuls  of  infidels.  The  sword  was  taken,  and  the 
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hills  and  vales  of  Judea  dra-ik  copious  draughts  of 
luiiiian  blood,  an  execrable  monument  of  arroaance 
and  relicious  corruption.  But  would  these  ('atho- 
lics  have  put  so  many  to  ileath  by  the  sword  and 
otherwise,  had  they  thought  that  those,  so  abomina¬ 
ble  in  their  view,  wore  the  objects  of  (Jod’s  regard 
with  them?  Mad  John  Cahiii,  the  great  reformer 
(as  he  Is  called,)  supposed  that  Michael  Seveiliis, 
the  Spanish  IMiysu  ian,  would  have  been  as  well  (*rt' 
in  a  future  world,  as  he  expected  to  be  himself, 
would  he  have  followed  this  ill  fat<‘d  man  with  re¬ 
lentless  persecution,  until  the  lire  ;md  faggotls  had 
put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  if  “pure  and  undefded  reli¬ 
gion,  universal  benevolence,  had  had  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  in  all  tlie  ages  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  had  exendsed  a  practical  influence, 
wars,  lightings  and  persecutions,  would  have  been 
precluded.  Let  man  become  persuaded,  that  there 
is  a  wise,  great,  goow  and  holy  (iod.  “  the  Father  ol 
all,"  :ind  “  gooil  to  all" — tliat  the  whole  post»-rity  ol  j 
Adam,  are  cltildicn  of  one  family,  wliosc  f.ither  is  I 
our  (Jod  ;  :md  that  as  members  of  llie  same  great 
familv,  they  should  recognize  the  relation  they  sus¬ 
tain  to  (iod  and  <me  another,  and  be  actuated  by 
universal  iH-nevolencc,  in  all  tlic  intercourse  of  life  ; 
believing  that  t'.rey  arc  all  destined  “in  the  dispen- 
siilion  and  fulness  of  time,"  to  the  sjuiu!  felicity, 
hostility  and  persecutioti  must  then  fail. 

Ileligious  persecutors  undoubtedly  suppose  they  i 
are  doing  God  essential  service  when  they  alliici  his 
reprobates. 

l*aul  once  thousht  he  plea.sed  Israel’s  (iod,  when 
he  pursued  with  pharisaic  madtrcss,  the  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  eminent  apostle,  at 
that  time,  had  not  had  the  love  of  his  Saviour  si, ed  j 
abroad  in  his  heart,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
persuaded  nothing  could  separate  him.  While  he 
vas  a  votary  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  was  then 
fxtensive  nnJ  jmpuLr,  he  thought  that  his  Maker 
hated  sinners;  and  conseiiucntly  would  love  him, 
for  his  cruel  treatment  of  tlieni,  which  was  the  fruits 
ol  hi-  mistaken  zeal  for  tiie  Deity.  But  when  his' 
eyes  sitw,  and  his  heart  felt,  “  the  imscarcli able  : 
riches  of  (’hrist,"  his  tongue  was  ehxpient  to  por-  j 
tray  the  great  love  wherewith  God  had  loved  man. 
ilead  in  trespasses  and  sins  which  had  been  com¬ 
mended  to  dinners,  Kph.  ii.  1,  Rom.  v.  8. 

When  idl  shall  know  the  Lrrrd  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  they  will  love  Him  and  all,  for  wliom 
a  saviour  died  ;  and  “nations  leant  war  no  more.” 

“  Go  vic-w  the  sparious  eartli  aromifl ; 

.\nd  search  from  Britain  to  Japiut — 

There  can  be  no  religion  found. 

So  just  to  God,  so  safe  for  man.” 

AN  ALAR.M  GIVKN. 

Some  per.sons  of  late,  have  been  very  offi¬ 
cious  in  their  attempts  to  prejudice  some  of 
tliose,  who  were  rather  inclined  to  rational 
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Christianity,  agvinst  the  Evangelical  Reposi¬ 
tory,  calling  it  a  “black-guard  paper,”  &  c.  We 
have  no  iuclination  to  black-guard  any  body,  but 
if  our  opposers  render  themselves  ridiculous 
in  endeavoring  to  suppress  every  tiling  which 
docs  not  exactly  (juadrute  with  their  concep¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  our  fault.  No  doubt  there  are 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  have  us  cower 
down  under  a  monstrous  burthen  of  reproach¬ 
es  and  contumely,  which,  however  unjust, 
might  be  heaped  upon  us.  Respecting  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  referred  (No.  I) 
j  which  took  place  in  a  neighbouring  town,  they 
'  were  credibly  reported.  Perhaps  some  excep¬ 
tions  might  be  taken  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  inadeonthc  inetlectual  and  une.xamplcd 
prayers  vvliieii  have  been  offered  against  us 
But  what  candid  man  would  suppose  that 
nothing  would  hi?  said,  or  written,  in  defence, 
or  otherwise,  if  the  first  Restoratioriist  Church 
and  Soci(!ly  in  this  city,  had  said  all  manner  of 
evil  falsely,  against  any  other  sect  of  Christians? 
Had  the  writer  of  this  article,  declared  from 
the  desk,  or  at  some  conference  meeting,  that 
“  should  our  Saviour  again  vi.sit  our  world, 
the  Presbyterians  would  be  the  first  to  perse¬ 
cute  him;  and,  if  jic  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
they  would  he  the  ones  to  do  it,”  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  him  ?  ’Phese  things 
have  been  said  of  us.  But  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that  Jesus  was  persecuted  by  those 
who  thoiiglit  themselves  righteous,  and  des¬ 
pised  others.  We  stand  ready  to  rectify  any 
mistake  which  might  have  occurred  in  any 
statement  made.  But  neither  charity  nor 
duty  recpiires  that  such  unwarrantable  insin¬ 
uations  and  assertions,  should  be  passed  over 
in  silence  by  us.  Wo  wish  the  Bible  to  h- 
read  more  and  understood  better — that  all 
rneii  every  vvliere,  would  pray  as  Jesus  taught, 
and  St.  Paul  exlioried,  and  that  a  revival  of 
pure  and  undcfiled  religion,  might  po.ssess  the 
hearts  of  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men. 

INTHIIESTZNO. 

The  receipt  of  the  foiluvving  ingnitefnlly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  willingly  imerted,  in  our  columns,  which 
are  open  for  candid  and  nitional  communication.s. 
Our  worthy  correspondent  is  invited  to  favour  us 
with  a  continuation  of  Mich  articles  as  shall  be  editV- 
ing  to  our  readers  and  pruinotive  of  Christian 
knowledge. 

FOR  TIIF.  EV.lNGELICAr.  REPOSITORY. 

IMr.  Editor, — II.iving  lately  perused  the 
first  number  of  your  publicatiot',  and  highly 
approving  of  both  its  matter  and  inanner,  I 
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I)eg  leave,  rcBpeclfully,  to  egress  niy  appro¬ 
bation,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  wislies 
for  the  success  of  your  laudable  undertak¬ 
ing. 

From  books  and  observations  I  have  long 
since  been  convinced,  thattiie  strongest  hoid.s 
of  infidelity  and  vice  are  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  and  the  conseqiient  pernicious 
influence,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  of  its 
deluded  professors.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  at 
every  new  channel  which  is  opene<l  for  the 
conveyance  of  more  enlightened  and  purify¬ 
ing  sentiments,  on  a  subject  so  deeply  involv¬ 
ing  our  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  the  subjoined  extracts,  for  publication 
in  the  E -.'angelical  Repository.  'I’hey  arc 
parts  of  an  article  in  the  19th  number  of  an 
admirable  periodical  work,  published  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  entitled  “  The  Christian  Examiner  and 
'rheological  Review  — the  editor  of  which 
introduces  the  subject  with  the  following  lib¬ 
eral  note. 

“  Reviem  of  the  Progress  of  Religions 
Opinions.'*' — “  The  editor  is  happy  to  enrich 
his  work  with  an  important  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  celebrated  Sismondi,  which  fir.st 
appeared  in  the  Revue  Encyclopediciuc,  and 
excited  much  attention  abroad.  ’I'he  follow¬ 
ing  translation  was  made  expressly  for  our  j 
work.  Wo  beg  it  to  be  tinderslood,  however, ! 
that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
every  sentiment  here  advanced.  Frottt  .some 
of  Sismondi,  we  certainly  dissent.  But  we 
resjiect  the  understanding  and  the  rights  of 
our  subscribers  too  much,  to  withhold  from 
them  an  important  document,  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  writer,  because  we  reject  a  part 
of  his  opinions.  M.  Sismondi  holds  a  high 
rank  among  tlie  advocates  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  libertv  in  Europe* ;  and  tlic  enlarged  and 
generous  spirit  wiiich  breaths  through  these 
pages,  will  ensure  him  th**  respect  ot  the 
friends  of  that  great  cause  in  this  country.” 

"  The  nineteenth  century  appears  to  us 
eminently  religious.  It  is  so  from  choice,  and 
therefore  more  profoundly  religious  than  any 
preceding  age.  A  greater  numlx'r  of  reli¬ 
gious  writings,  from  every  sect,  and  in  every 
language,  appear  simultaneously.  '1  hf*se 
writings  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  in  every  class  of  society  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  are  treated  with  more  respect 
than  formerly.” 

“  We  may  cite,  in  proof  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  most  independent  philosophers  of  the 
age,  who,  far  from  disturbing  religious  faith  by 
their  attacks,  as  did  their  predecessors,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  labouring  to  consolidate  the 
union  of  reason  with  religion  ;  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  antiquaries,  who,  like  Frederic  Kreutzer, 
have  employed  all  their  zeal  in  unfolding  to  us 
and  explaining  ancient  religions  ;  or  we  may 
appeal  to  that  firm  work  of  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant’.*,  in  which  he  has  combined  vast  erudi- . 


I  tion  with  the  most  forcible  llioughts,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature.” 

“  'I'herc  are  those,  it  is  true,  who  maintain 
an  opjMisitc  opinion.  They  reproach  the  age 
in  which  we  live  with  its  eagerness  to  throw 
off  the  religious  yoke  ;  with  the  blindness  and 
arrogance  with  which  it  would  rush  into 
atheism.  But  those  who  thus  speak  are  in¬ 
fluenced  not  .so  much  by  fanaticism,  as  by  tlie 
«lesire  of  converting  religion  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  dotnination.  'I'hey  menace  and  in¬ 
sult  the  generation  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live,  that  they  may  invest  themselves 
with  superiority,  and  usurp  the  rights  «>f  a 
divine  mission.  The  little  harmony  that  e.':- 
ists  between  the  words  and  actions  of  these 
men,  is  a  suflicient  proof  that  they  deceivj*, 
or  wish  to  deceive  us.  They  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  people,  or  they  would  not  have  chosen 
this  moment  a.s  propitious  to  their  ambitious 
projects.  But,  though  they  wish  to  delude 
us  they  delude  themselves ;  for  it  is  the  reli¬ 
gions  sentiment  that  has  spread  freely  vigor¬ 
ously  through  men’s  souls  ;  it  is  not  the  sacer- 
dota/ .spirit;  it  is  not  superstition,  nor  fanati¬ 
cism,  the  passions  on  which  the  priests  must 
erect  anew  their  empire.” 

“  The  religious  spirit,  such  as  we  find  it  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  present  generation,  is  a 
spirit  of  natural  support,  and  charity,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  every  rliversity  of  faith.  The  sacer¬ 
dotal  spirit,  such  as  it  approves  in  a  portion 
only,  but  in  the  most  active  portion  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  clergy,  is  a  spirit  of  exclusion,  intoler¬ 
ance,  and  anathema.  This  double  movement 
produced  by  the  faith  that  consoles  and  ele¬ 
vates  man,  and  by  the  abuse  of  that  faith, 
certainly  deserves  our  closest  attention.  It  is 
here  that  we  may  find  the  germs  of  our  future ; 
and  if  we  want  space  to  give  an  account  of 
the  innumerable  works  that  are  daily  appear¬ 
ing  on  these  subjects,  we  (annot,  without 
neglecting  our  duty,  excuse  ourselves  from 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
general  progress  of  opinion.” 

(7'o  be  (ontinuril.) 


ItSZSCELLANHOnS. 

(WLUMN’Y  DETECTED. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of - Shays 

in  the  village  of  Lansiughurgh,  has  malicious¬ 
ly  reported  a  calumnious  falsehood  again.st  the 
editor  of  this  paper ;  and  in  which  he  included 
three  other  gentlemen.  The  rejwrt  is,  that 
on  Sunday  evening,  29lh  ult.  Mr.  Shays  was 
passing  along  the  street,  by  the  hou.se  of  .Mr. 
Holmes,  and  looking  into  the  jrarlour  window, 
saw  the  above  mentioned,  four  men  “  playing 
cards  or,  as  the  gentleman  has  since  pre¬ 
tended,  these  men,  excepting  the  editor,  were 
gambling,  but  that  he  sat  by  (^participating  in 
the  recreation.)  If  proof  were  necessary 
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'  there  are  a  number  of  persona,  who  will  tes-  saw  announced,  the  death  of  John  Murray, 
;  tity  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  any  apart-  (of  Newburyport)  and  he  at  once  exclaimed, 
i  nient  where  I  was  that  evening  ; — and  that  “well;  that  no  hell  Murray  is  dead — he’ll 


man  must  have  an  awful  opinion  of  me  to  preach  no  more  of  his  damnable  doctrine  iu 
suppose  I  would  stay  one  moment  in  a  room  our  town,  and  am  very  glad  that  he  is  now 

wliere  gambling  was  practised.  Mr.  L - ,|With  his  deluded  company"!  This  much 

one  of  the  men  accused  by  this  vile  calumnia-  persecuted  but  pious  man,  (Murray)  arose 
tor,  was  not  at  Mr.  Holmes  that  night,  and  he  from  his  seat,  and  with  much  pleasantry,  ap- 
says  he  has  not  been  in  tiic  house  since  the  .preached  the  landlord,  and  laying  his  hands 
pre.-<ent  occupant  has  been  there.  upon  him,  shook  him,  vehemently;  or  at  least. 

Hut  -s-hy  all  this  ?  The  person  against  enough  to  indicate  that  he  was  yet  alive,  when 
whom  this  envenomed  arrow  of  malice  was  simultaneously,  he  exclaimed,  /  vcill  let  you 
directed,  has  recently  preached  lectures  occa-  knoxv,  sir,  that  John  .Murray  of  Boston,  is  not 
sionally  in  the  Seceder  Church  there,  and  has  dead,  /  am  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  a 
taught  that  all  Cod’s  threatnings  and  promises  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me 
will  be  fulfilled — his  -mill,  purpose  and  pleas-  to  have.”  This  prejudiced  and  mistaken  man 
«re,  accomplished,  his  oath  perfected,  and  the  then  looked  again  at  the  notice,  when  he  dis- 
truth,  “  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  Cod’s  holy  [covered  that  it  was  credited  to  a  Newburyport 


prophets— the  restitution  of  all  things,”  veri-' 
tied.  I  dont  know  whether  the  clergymen  of 
this  man’s  order,  allow  themselves  iu  gambling 
or  not ;  but  I  think  it  to  be  a  very  vicious  prac¬ 
tice,  which  should  not  be  countenanced  by  any 
body.  1  am  w  illing  the  world  should  know  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  an  “  endless  hell,”  nor  anj 
“Omnipresent  Devil,”  nor  do  1  think  it  neces-' 
sary  for  man  to  believe  in  such  things  in  order 
to  make  them  virtuous,  sober,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  For  the  most  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  for  endless  misery  are  as  likely  to  lie, 
cheat  and  slander  &c.  as  those  who  are  not. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  clergymen 
of  the  faith  of  the  endless  perpetuity  of  sin  and 
misery,  who  have  been  shut  up  in  State  pris¬ 
ons,  to  atone  for  their  crimes ;  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  those  sent  there,  are  of  that  faith ; 
but  no  preacher  of  the  Universal  Restoration, 
was  ever  sent  there.  It  would  be  uncharita¬ 
ble  to  say,  that  a  belief  in  what  is  denomina¬ 
ted  orthodoxy,  was  the  occasion  of  their  crime  ; 
but  candour  will  induce  us  to  say  it  did  not 
restrain  them  from  sin. 

'I'he  above  mentioned,  base  falsehood,  would 
not  have  been  noticed,  if  there  were  not  so 
many  people  w!io  would  be  glad  to  have  it  so. 
May  Cod  forgive  all  enemies  and  reconcile 
them  to  himself — the  humble  requc'st  of  the 

EDITOR. 

ORICINAL  ANECDOTE. 

The  Rev.  John  Murray,  when  travelling 
from  the  Jersey  shore,  (where  he  met  with  his 
friend  Potter)  to  Boston,  the  place  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  ministry,  stopped  at  a  public  bouse, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  his  desti¬ 
nation.  .Mr.  Murray  had  preached  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  this  place,  consequently  his  name 
was  familiar  with  all,  in  the  country  round 
about.  However,  his  person  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  landlord.  During  his  tarry  there, 
the  post  boy  brought  a  newspaper  to  the  host, 
imblished  in  Boston.  Anxious  to  hear  some-, 
thing  new,  he  began  to  read  his  paper,  when  he! 
■  ast  his  eye  on  the  obituary  notice,  and  there 


paper.  Oh,  prejudice,  how  many  hast  thou 
blinded !  ! 

Casualty. — A  young  man  about  19  years  of 
age,  was  drowned  in  the  river  opposite  this 
city,  on  Monday  last,  by  falling  from  a  canal 
boat  laden  with  lumber.  His  name  was 
Alonzo  Laman,  belonging  to  Benton,  Yates, 
County.  “  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  May  1st  says 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  was  to 
preach  there  that  evening. 

The  Boston  Bard. — Robert  8.  Coffin,  the 
Boston  Bard,  died  at  Rowley,  Mass,  a  short 
time  since.  He  was  endowed  with  a  splendid 
intellect,  and  a  heart,  alive  with  sympathy ; 
but  alas,  the  syren  song  of  pleasure  led  him 
to  the  cup  of  inebrication  ;  this  led  him  to  the 
cup  of  sorrow  and  of  want,  and  these  conduct¬ 
ed  him  to  the  bed  in  which  he  closed  his  eyes 
I  on  all  terrestia.  objects.  The  way  of  wisdom  is 
indeed  pleasant ;  but  those  who  forget  her 
precepts,  often  destroy  both  health  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

A  .NEW  SOCIETY.”* 

On  the  Jst.  inst.  agreeably  to  previous  no¬ 
tice,  the  members  of  the  first  Universalist  so¬ 
ciety  of  Saco  and  Biddford,  .Me.  met  at  Samu¬ 
el  Tyler’s  Hotel,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
themselves,  by  choosing  their  officers, 
j  Universalist  Magazine. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rev.  Russel  Stree¬ 
ter,  late  of  Portland  Me.  w  ill  become  pastor 
of  the  first  Universalist  society  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Rev.  John  Bisbee,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  is 
now  preaching  for  the  first  Universalist  soci¬ 
ety  in  Portland  Me. 

Rev  John  S.  Thompson,  is  now  ministering 
to  the  Universalist  society  in  Charlestown  Ms 
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roK  1>1£  EVA.NGEI.ICAL  KKrOSITURV. 

(  HKIST'S  INVITATION, 
f 'onic  tmto  me  ye  heavy  laden  souls. 

And  take  upon  your  necks  my  heavenly  yoke  ; 

No  burden  of  tliis  woild  w;ls  e’er  so  lif^ht. 

No  spirit  humbled  and  no  heart  that’s  brok<*. 

Shall  be  too  weak  to  bear  it  through  the  storm 
,  Of  worldly  sins,  though  they  are  of  the  dye 
Of  scarlet.  I'ome  to  me  and  I  will  make 
Tlieni  white  as  finest  wool.  Turn  but  thine  eye. 
Upward  to  Him  who  framed  the  concave  vast, 

The  everlasting  hills— and  he  will  save; 

Thy  soul  shall  mount  on  everhi'tin^  w  ings. 

Free  from  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  grave. 

Come  and  put  on  a  spirit,  humble,  meek. 

And  learn  of  me  to  scan  these  worldly  cares. 

That  ever  w  ill  ass.ail  this  mortal  fles^i. 

Spreading  for  thee  but  stumbling  blocks  and  snares. 

There  is  a  heaven  full  of  holy  joy. 

And  all  shall  there  partake  of  pleasures  |)ure  ; 

Then  take  the  promise  which  to  you  is  made— 

’Tis  great  :md  high,  ami  holy,  and  ’tis  sure. 

Throw  off  this  coil  of  human  flesh,  below. 

And  mount  unto  thy  everlasting  home  ; 

For  thee,  for  all  it  is  prepared  above. 

Near  the  Eternal's  high  and  holy  throne. 

Sunday,  May  iO,  1847.  (ilorvina. 

LINN'CLODEN  ABBEY. 

Ye  holy  walls  that  still  sublime. 

Resist  the  cnimhliitg  touch  of  time  ; 

How  strongly  still  your  fonr«  displays 
The  piety  of  ancient  days  ! 

As  though  your  ruins,  hoar  and  grey—  _ 

Ruins,  yet  beauteous  in  decay — 

The  silver  moon  beiuiis  trembling  fly. 

The  form  of  ages  lonu  gone  by, 
f'rowd  thick  on  Fancy’s  wondering  eye, 

And  wake  the  soul  to  musiugs  high. 

Even  now,  as  lost  in  thoucht  profound, 

1  view  the  solemn  seene  aroitnd. 

And  pensive  gaze,  with  wateliful  eyes. 

The  past  returns,  the  pr«*sent  flies  ; 

Again  the  dome,  in  pristine  pride 
Lifts  high  its  roof,  and  arches  wide. 

That  knit  with  curious  tracery 
Each  Gothic  onuuuent  display. 

The  high-arched  windows,  painted  fair. 

Show  many  a  saint  and  martyr  there ; 

As  on  their  slender  foims  I  gaze, 

Methinks  they  brighten  to  a  blaze  : 

With  noiselexs  step  and  taper  bright. 

What  are  yon  forms  that  meet  my  sight  ? 

Slowly  they  move,  while  every  eye  ! 

Is  heaven-ward  raised  in  ecstacy  I 

’Tis  the  fair,  sjwtlcss,  vestal  train,  ! 


That  seek  in  prayer  the  midnight  fane. 

.And  hark  !  what  nion*  than  mortal  sound 
Of  music  breathes  the  pile  around  ? 

"Tis  the  soft  ehaiintcd  choral  song. 

Whose  tones  tlic  echoing  aisles  proloni; : 
Till  thence  returned  tliey  softly  stray 
O'er  <  'loden’s  wave  with  fond  delav  ; 

Now  on  the  rising  gale  swell  high. 

And  now  in  fainting  murmurs  die. 

Tlie  boatmen  on  Nith's  gentle  stre.ani, 

Tliat  glistens  in  the  pale  moon's  bt  am. 
Suspend  their  dashing  oars  to  Ik'ju 
The  holy  anthem,  loud  and  clear  ; 

Each  worldly  thought  awliile  forbear. 

And  mutter  forth  u  hali'-tbrmed  prayer. 

But  as  1  gaze  the  vision  fails. 

Like  fro  t-w  ork  touched  by  southern  gales : 
The  altar  sinks,  the  tapers  f.tde. 

And  all  the  splendid  scenes  decaved. 

In  w  indow  fair  the  painted  pane, 

.No  longer  glowswith  holy  stain. 

But  through  the  broken  glass,  the  gale 
Blows  cliilly  from  tile  misty  vale. 

Tile  bird  of  eve  sits  sullen  by. 

Her  home  these  aisles  and  arches  liigh  : 

The  choral  hymn,  that  erst  so  clear, 

Broke  softly  sweet  on  Fancy's  ear. 

Is  drowned  amid  the  mournful  stream 
Tliat  lireaks  the  magic  of  my  dream — 
Roast'd  by  tlie  sound  1  start  and  see 
The  ruined  sad  realitv  !  Bi  rns. 


T/tc  CHRISTIAN  INTELEZGENOER 

Ironi  Gardiner  Me.  received  this  morning,  hnars  tlit 

Iilea'ing  information  of  the  recent  conversion  of  two 
•'reewill  Baptist  preachers,  to  the  faith  of  Universal 
Salvation  through  a  cnicified  and  exalted  Redee¬ 
mer.  The  names  of  these  worthy  brethren,  ate 
Moses  M.  Farland  and  Ebenezer  Stevens. 

»ls  these  servunis  /uive  ttisted  of  the  feast  of 
fat  things  yrep^ired fur  oil  people,"  may  they  to 
I  sitccessful  inaispetuitng  it  toothers. 

Dedication. — The  Universalist  Meeting  House 
in  Turner  Me.  will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  God,  on  the  t.lth  of  next  month.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  mo-t  elegant  booses  in  the  interior  of 
the  state.  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  of  Watervillc,  is  to 
preach  the  dedication  sermon.  The  society  in  that 
town,  is  very  large  and  wealthy.  Rev.  George  Bales 
preaches  the  word  of  life  to  them  at  present. — 76. 
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